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A Tribute to the Memory of the late WILLIAM 
Forster. By one who honored and loved him. 


More than three years have now passed away 
since my beloved friend, WILLIAM TorsTEr, 
finished bis earthly pilgrimage ; and (so far as I 
know) no other memorial of him has yet ap- 
peared than the ‘ Testimony” of his Norwich 


brethren. Whether any more extended memoir 
of his life and labors may still be looked for, or 
whether any sufficient materials for such a work 
exist, 1 know not; but, however this may be, I 
wish to do the little that I can to preserve the 
memory of one whose character and history pre- 
sent so much that is worthy to be remembered. 
I purpose, therefore, first, to attempt something 
in the way of a portrait of him, as he appeared 
to his contemporaries and friends ; and afterwards 
to give a brief sketch of his labors as a Chris- 
tiau minister and philanthropist. I wish, it to 
be understood that I alone am responsible for 
the contents of these pages, having (with a 
slight exception) neither sought nor received 
assistance from any one in preparing them. 
Though no one can well be more sensible than 
I myself am of my incompetence to do justice 
to the character and memory of my departed 
friend, I yet venture to hope that this little 
labor of love will meet with the kind acceptance 
of those who, like myself, knew and honored 
and loved him. 

The name of one whom we have often seen 
naturally calls up the remembrance of his per- 
son; especially when, as in William Forster’s 
case, this was not a common one. A large and 
somewhat heavy frame, which seemed little fitted 
for bodily activity; a gait and manner which 
bespoke one who rather shunned than courted 
notice ; a head and forehead of such capacity as 
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to suggest the idea of considerable mental 
power; an eye full of quiet intelligence and 
quick observation ; a mouth indicative of gen- 
tleness and kindness; and altogether a counte- 
nance in which the pleasing and attractive expres- 
sion of the features amply compensated for any 
lack of grace or beauty in their form :—such 
was the general aspect of his person, and such 
the idea of his character which any intelligent 
observer might have drawn from it. One, how- 
ever, who was accustomed to note that peculiar 
expression which habitual communion with God 
imparts to the human countenance, would at 
once have perceived that it also was present, and 
in no common degree. 

This general impression of his mental and 
moral character, which even casual opportunities 
of observing him could scarcely fail to produce, 
was sure to receive an abundant confirmation 
from closer observation and nearer intimacy ; 
while other and less obvious features of that 
character then became apparent. Thus no one 
could associate much with him, in any of the 
relations of life, without soon discovering that 
that correspondence which is so often seen be- 
tween the physical and mental characteristics of 
men, was in his case strongly marked. The 
same natural indisposition to active movement 
which was so apparent in his bodily frame, was 
then found to extend also to his mental habits ; 
manifesting itself as a sort of inertia, sometimes 
much more observable than at others, but com- 
monly existing in such a degree as to require 
motives and impulses of more than ordinary 
strength to overcome it. How largely and in- 
deed marvellously they did overcome it, even 
the imperfect sketch of his life and labors which 
I shall presently give, will serve to show. When, 
however, their power was not exerted, its influ- 
ence was often very apparent, and sometimes 
very remarkable. Operating in conjunction 
with his natural shyness and low estimate of 
himself, it undoubtediy had the effect of lessen- 
ing his usefulness in the ordinary intercourse of 
social life, by commonly keeping him back from 
taking his proper place in it: and thus it was 
that, though a most interesting and instructive 
companion in a ¢éte-d-téte converse, or when two 
or three intimate friends were present, he could 
rarely be induced to take a part, much less a 
prominent one, in the conversation of larger and 
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more mixed companies. As might naturally be 
anticipated, the same causes not only made his 
spontaneous visits to the houses of his friends 
much more rare than they might have been with 
benefit to both parties, but also greatly kept him 
back from making visits of a more directly pas- 
toral character,—a service fur which he was in 
many respects eminently qualified. Except, 
however, when some special circumstance called 
forth his interest or prompted the feeling Of 
duty, I believe he comparatively seldom paid 
them. Of course some of the causes which 
thus hindered his personal converse with his 
friends would also have the effect of obstructing 
his intercourse with them by writing; and in 
the latter case no less than in the former, their 
regret that he ordinarily did so little was in pro- 
portion to the evidence which he gave them of 
his ability to do more. 

If, in what I have now been saying, I should 
seem to any of my readers to have needlessly 
dwelt upon a constitutional infirmity of my be- 
loved friend, I must beg them to suspend their 
judgment for a little while. In doing as I have 
done, I have had an important purpose in view, 
which will fully appear in the sequel of this 
sketch. 

I alluded just now to the indications of mental 
power which his capacious head and intelligent 
countenance presented to a casual observer. 
These were sure to be abundantly verified when- 
ever that power was seen in exercise. My own 
impression (shared, I believe, by his friends 
generally) is, that it was of a high order, and 
such as might have enabled him, had he not 
been called to work of a nobler kind, and sup- 
posing his energy and application to have equal- 
led his capacity, to distinguish himself in vari- 
ous fields of intellectual pursuit, and even in 
many departments of human affairs. His clear 
and comprehensive understanding, combined 
with a singularly accurate and tenacious memory, 
necessarily gave him great advantage as a 
reader ; and I believe that, when he was not en- 
gaged in any public labor, he read much, and 
on a considerable variety of subjects, though 
probably, for the most part, in a somewhat 
desultory way, and without bringing the powers 
of his wind to bear steadily on any one in par- 
ticular. 


His faculty of memory, to which I have just 
alluded, was a remarkable feature of his mental 


character. Associated, as it was, with much 
quickness of perception, and with a considerable 
share of general curiosity, it enabled him to 
store up a large amount of varied and valuable 
information, gathered alike from books and ob- 
servation. The knowledge which his friends 
had of this, made them the more regret that he 
could not be induced to take a larger part in 
social converse. As an illustration of the extent 
and accuracy of his memory, I may mention the 
surprisingly distinct remembrance which he 
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continually manifested of the persons and per- 
sonal circumstances of those with whom he had 
come in contact in his widely extended travels 
as a Christian minister. 

The indications which his external aspect af- 
forded of his moral qualities were no less faith- 
ful than those which it presented of his intel- 
lectual capacities. Modesty and gentleness, re- 
| finement and delicacy, kindness and tenderness, 
were alike manifest in the habitual expression of 
his countenance, and in his whole demeanor and 
conduct in life; and though, without doubt, 
divine grace had not only sanctified, but also 
greatly developed these qualities, they were evi- 
dently, in part, original endowments of his 
nature. And there was yet another feature of 
his character (one nearly allied to and often as- 
sociated with those just mentioned), the exist- 
ence of which it needed but little observation 
to discover—I mean that of sensitiveness. It 
manifested itself in various ways; in a spirit 
that instinctively revolted at whatever was want- 
ing in reverence for God and sacred things, or 
contrary to holiness and goodness and truth; in 
feelings keenly and painfully alive to the sor- 
rows and sufferings and wrongs of others; in a 
quick sense of what was unkind or unjust to 
himself; and in a tendency to be unduly affected 
by anything that might seem to indicate dis- 
satisfaction with him on the part of his friends 
and brethren. 

Passing from his moral to his spiritual and 
religious character, I come now to speak of him 
|as a disciple and servant of Christ, a member 
and minister of his church. Here again there 

was much that was obvious even to a casual 
observer. Everything about him—his air and 
manner, the expression of his countenance, his 
demeanor and language—plainly bespoke one 
whose spirit was filled with deep and habitual 
reverence for God, and who walked in near com- 
munion with Him. Closer observation and 
nearer intimacy not only served to show how 
true this impression was, but further discovered, 
|\(what might indeed have been anticipated by 
one accustomed to note the outward indications 
of Christian character), that his was a religion 
of no superficial kind, but one of which depth 
and spirituality were prominent features. All 
this, I say, was more or Jess apparent to the 
observation of others; but of that which was 
passing within—of the exercises and conflicts 
of his spirit; of its joys and sorrows, its hopes 
and fears, its heights and depths—they could 
know comparatively little. Something might 
indeed, at times, be gathered from the strain of 
his ministry, and something might occasionally 
be disclosed in converse with intimate friends, 
or in letters to them; but his was a character 
of mind little disposed to give utterance to its 
deeper personal feelings, even had the genius 
and habits of that religious community in which 
he received his spiritual training, been more 
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favorable to such a course than they are well 
known to be. Unless, then, he has left behind 
him written records of his inner history and 
experience, they must still remain, as they were 
during his life, in great measure unknown. That 
a mind so constituted as his was, must have | 
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attributes? and, wherein did its strength chiefly 


lie? I feel, however, wholly incompetent to 
give anything like a full answer to these ques- 
tions, and shall therefore content myself with 
noting a few points, which may serve to convey 
to thuse who have rarely or never heard him, 


been, on the whole, more familiar with depths! some general idea of the character of his minis- 
than with heights, with sorrows than with joys, try. They who were most familiar with it, and 
can scarcely be doubted. Yet neither his minis-| most qualified to appreciate it, will most feel 
try nor his conversation suggested the idea that how imperfect and inadequate my notices are. 

his spiritual character was, in any degree tinc-| 1 begin with its chief and most remarkable 
tured with gloom or despondency. His full and | characteristic, —the manifest depth of its source. 
clear perception of gospel truth, and especially | The principle adopted by the Society of Friends, 
of that great central part of it, the love of God | that every particular exercise of Christian minis- 
in Christ to our fallen race, was indeed little} try should arise out of a special impression of 


likely to give admission to such feelings. | 

In that Christian community with which he} 
was immediately connected, he held a conspicu- | 
ous place for nearly half a century; and not} 
merely as a minister of the Gospel, but also as | 
one who took an active part in the church’s 
internal affairs. I have indeed heard him say that, | 
if he had any gift for service in the church, he! 
thought it lay chiefly in the latter direction. | 
This was no doubt his real opinion, though [| 
cannot regard it as an unbiassed one: for it| 
must, [ conceive, have mainly originated (how- 
ever unconsciously to himself) in the natural 
desire to reconcile his own mind and the minds 
of his friends to that comparatively rare exercise 
of his ministry, when he was not engaged in| 
some special service, which they so often had to 
lament. Unquestionably, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history, character, rules, and/ 
usages of the body to which he belonged, to- 
gether with his clear and sound understanding, 
and his gentle and affectionate spirit, did greatly 
fit him to take part in the internal affairs of the 
church. But I believe few if any of his friends 
would be prepared to admit that his gifts in this 
way excelled those which belonged to him as a 
Christian minister. Nor can it, I think, be 
questioned that some of the qualities of his 
mind, especially his extreme delicacy and cau- 
tion (bordering, as the latter often did, on 





timidity), little fitted him to take a lead in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty, and amid the conflict 
of diverging opinions and tendencies. 

I now come to speak of that for which he 
was most of all remarkable,—his gifts as a minis- 
ter of Christ. And here the only way in which 
I could give a full idea of what his fellow-mem- 
bers thought of him, is one which I must not 
take, lest I should seem to be unsuitably draw- 
ing comparisons between one and another of the 
Lord’s servants. Let it then suffice to say that, 
by the common consent of his brethren, his gifts 
as a Christian minister were regarded, not 
merely as great and remarkable, but as of very 
rare and singular excellence. Yet something 
more than this general estimate of his ministry 
will naturally be looked for. It will be asked, 
What were its most prominent and characteristic 


duty, and give evidence of a direct influence of 
the Holy Spirit, seemed to be realized in his 
case much beyond the ordinary measure. It was 
evidently no slight or superficial exercise of soul, 
no light or dubious sense of duty, no equivocal 
unction from above, that prepared him for and 
constrained him to the exercise of his gift. And 
the character of the exercise itself naturally 
corresponded with the source from which it 
sprang; the fulness of the stream attesting the 
depth and richness of the fountain from which 
it flowed. A ministry having such a character 
and origin as this, would naturally find its most 
congenial sphere and freest utterance on occa- 
sions when, by reason of the pervading presence 
and influence of the Holy Spirit in an assembly, 
there was a preparation to sympathize with and 
receive it. This idea was once strikingly expres- 
sed to me by another minister of eminent gifts 
and large spiritual capacity, who—speaking of 
an occasion when a more than common sense of 
the Divine power and presence had been felt at 
the first gathering of a large assembly—re- 
marked, (with apparent allusion to Ezekiel’s 
vision of the mystic river) that “the waters 
were deep enough for William Forster to swim 
in.” 

A scarcely less remarkable characteristic of 
his ministry than this of depth, though one 
which, from its very nature, was rather occasion- 
ally than habitually manifested, was the great- 
ness of the subjects on which he often dwelt, 
and the vastness of the field which they em- 
braced. By way of illustration, I may just 
refer to two of his sermons, which made a deep 
impression upon my own mind, and, I believe, 
also upon the minds of many others. One was 
upon Ezekiel’s vision of the water; in expatia- 
ting on which, his large soul, evidently endued 
with power from on high, seemed able in some 
measure to grasp the mighty subject of the 
gospel’s past and future triumphs, in all its 
amplitude and blessedness ; while in those sub- 
dued yet thrilling tones for which his utterance 
was so remarkable, he specially dwelt on the 
glorious prediction, “ And everything shall live 
whither the river cometh.” The other was upon 
the vast theme of man’s relation to his Almighty 
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Creator; in which—first laying the broad foun- 
dation of his need of a Saviour in the depth of 
his own fallen and ruined state, and then rising 
to the glorious subject of his redemption and 
restoration by Christ—he ranged, as it were, 
over the whole field of Divine truth, with a com- 
prehensiveness and power that betokened both 
natural and spiritual gifts of no common kind. 
After giving sueh illustrations as these of the 
class of subjects on which he was wont to dwell, 
it is needless for me to say that his ministry was, 
in the most emphatic sense of the term, cvangel- 
ical ; a ‘ministry of reconciliation ;” one in 
which “the gospel of the grace of God” was 
fully and earnestly proclaimed, and of which the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ, and the sinner’s jus- 
tification through faith in His blood, were fre- 
quent and prominent topics 

The power which a ministry having such 
characteristics as these could not fail to possess, 
was yet further increased by another for which 
it was scarcely less remarkable. [| allude to that 
singular pathos, (alike manifesting itself in the 
tones of his voice, and in the matter and lan- 
guage of his addresses,) which was the natural 
utterance of a heart in which, as we have seen, 
love and tenderness and sympathy had so large 
a place. 

(To be continued ) 


A PERVERTED TEXT. 


‘«« The prayer of the wicked is an abomination 
to the Lord,” say some of my neighbors, when I 
urge them to pray. This they hold forth as 
their reason for not praying ; and they seem to 
think it is a good reason. 

But no such thing was meant in the text they 
try to quote. See Prov. 15: 8; 21:27. The 
meaning in it is, that even the best thing the 
wicked dois sinful. They do it with a wrong 
disposition, from wrong motives, and therefore 
there is sin in it. God means to teach that 
wicked men can do nothing holy, nothing pure 
from sin, while they remain wicked ; and there- 
fore they should turn from their wickedness, 
and trust in God for mercy and renewing by the 
Holy Spirit. 

God has not said that the wicked should not 
pray. He teaches abundantly that all men 
should pray; but never once that any man 
should not pray. 

If you have used this text as those neighbors 
of mine have, do it no more. Your sins are 
great enough without adding to them by falsify- 
ing the words of God. It is bad enough to neglect 
prayer; but it is still worse to throw the blame 
of it on God. Will you tell him at the judg- 
ment-day, that you neglected to pray because he 
objected to it ? 

Your duty is to pray, and that daily. But 
while you retain a wicked heart, there will be 
nothing holy in your prayers. You must put 


away that wrong disposition, and yield your| 
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heart to God, before you can be acceptable to 
him in any of your doings.— Am. Messenger. 


For Friends Review. 
‘OWE NO MAN ANY THING.” 


Although this injunction of the Apostle may 
with propriety be construed to mean, “ owe no 
man any thing” to his injury; yet with this 
liberal construction, if obeyed, it would have saved 
the financial embarrassments which so many are 
now laboring under, and been far more productive 
of that peace of mind, which is so essential to 
true happiness. 

An undue love of the “things which perish 
with the using” leads to hazardous enterprises, 
frequently resulting in ruinous consequences ; 
as many during the present crisis have found to 
their sorrow. 

I have been seriously impressed, in reading the 
the lives of our early Friends, in observing the 
great care manifested by. them, in relation to 
their outward affairs; and the fear they enter- 
tained lest any should suffer by them. 

So high an estimate did they attach to frugality 
and honesty, as to number them among the promi- 
nent virtues which adorned their lives, and 
distinguished them as belonging toa “ kingdom 
not of this world.” Would it not be an evidence 
that we are still governed by that “ wisdom which 
dwells with prudence,” if the same circumspection 
was observed by us all who profess “to walk by 
the same rule, and mind the same things?” 

It may not be out of place to mention one or 
two examples of that ‘“carefulness which was 
wrought in them,”’ lest any should suffer by them 
in the least degree. 

Thomas Ellwood says in his journal : “When in 
the prison of Bidewell, two honest, grave, discreet, 
and motherly women, whose names were Anne 
Merrick (afterwards Vivers) and Anne Travers, 
both widows, provided some hot victuals, meat 
and broth, for such as were not able to provide 
Jor themselves ; and there wanted not among us 
a competent number of such guests. 

“ Asfor my part, though I had lived as frugally 
as possibly I could, that I might draw out the 
thread of my little stock to the utmost length, 
yet had I by this time reduced it to ten pence, 
which was all the money I had about me, or any 
where else at my command. Although the sight 
and smell of hot food were sufficiently enticing to 
my empty stomach, yet considering the terms of 
the invitation, I questioned whether I was in- 
cluded in it; and after some reasonings, at length 
concluded, that while I had ten pence in my 
pocket I should be an injurious intruder to that 
mess, which was provided for such as perhaps 
had not two pence in theirs.”’ 

Our frugality may never be put to so severe « 
test ; yet the sequel shows that even He who fed 
Elijah, and hears the young ravens when they 
ery, supplied all his wants ; for, as he further re- 











marks, ‘“ I had learned by experience the truth 
of that saying, ‘Natura paucis contenta,’ i. e. na- 
ture is content with few things.” 

That devoted servant, John Richardson re- 
marks in his very instructive journal, when about 
embarking for America in 1700, on a religious 
visit: ‘I went through many provings which 
no man knew of, but I believe, when I am gath- 
ered to my place, I shall leave many brethren in 
mutability, that will read my lines in their own 
experience. 

“IT would not have any to misunderstand me; for 
as to my outward circumstances, [ left no debt, 
neither was I in the way of going backward in 
the world; forever after I received the know- 
ledge of the truth, I could not see what pretence 
I could have to religion if any should lose by me.” 

Such examples are worthy of our imitation ; 
and if followed with watchfulness unto prayer, 
there would be no fear of our mistaking parsi- 
mony for frugality ; or rashness for honesty ; but 
we would understand the ¢rue import of the whole 
command, “ Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another.”’ F 


PROVERBS. 
(Continued from page 229.) 

Self-reliance, however, needs to be balanced. 
“T will be the architect of my own fortunes,” 
you may say, “and my diligence shall be untir- 
ing till they are reared.” Yes; but remember 
who has said, ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it” —a truth which 
is recognised in some human proverbs. It is im- 
plied in one already quoted, though it is certainly 
not its chief teaching: “God helps those who 
help themselves ;” “Use the means, and God 
will give the blessing,” puts it more directly. 
There is another: “ Every man for himself, and 
God for us all.” If the former part of this 
means, that, without helping his fellow, a man 
is to keep his eye steadily fixed on his own in- 
terest only; if he is to be so selfish that he does 
not care, to quote another proverb, though ‘ His 
neighbor’s house be set on fire, provided his own 
eggs be roasted,” then it is bad, and we can 


have nothing to do with it; but if it means—| 


and we think it does—that every man is to put 
forth his own best energies, depending, so far as 
human endeavor is concerned, mainly on him- 
self, and not on others, and then to ask God’s 
help, both for himself and all else who are fight- 
ing the rough battle of life, then it contains both 
sides of a great and glorious truth: “The bless 
ing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he addeth 
no sorrow with it.” 

Sagacious men have seen that even diligence 
and industry may be carried too far; and so we 
are told, ‘“‘ Bend the bow too much, and it will 
lose its spring.” Then there is that good old 
saw, in which we had such implicit faith when 
we were children: “ All work and no play, makes 
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Jack a dull boy.” Many aman has toiled at 
the oar, overtasking his strength, and looking 
forward to some distant time of rest, till the oar 
has fallen from his palsied or lifeless hand; or 
else he has so enfeebled himself, so worn out his 
health and energies, that the power of enjoyment 
is gone when the time comes for him to retire. 
Let a man enjoy something at least of what he 
is getting whilst he is actually getting it. Let 


| him give himself “a leisure hour’—time for re- 


creation, time for mental culture, and, not least, 
time to do something for God! There are few 
people to be more pitied than the man who need- 
lessly condemns himself to be a mere business 
drudge. 

It is sometimes a slow process for a man to 
make his way in the world. The fabric of his 
fortunes has to be reared stone by stone; and it 
is not unlikely he may think the stones are very 
little ones, and very far to fetch. If any one 
thinks that in these times of strenuous competi- 
tion, a large business is to be raised and a fortune 
made ina day, he is much mistaken. He cannot 
go to bed, like the hero of an eastern tale, and, 
rising in the morning, find a palace ready to his 
hand, built for him by some slave of the lamp. 

* Rome was not built in a day.” ‘An oak is 
not felled with one blow.” Impatience often 
ruins everything, just as that of the little child 
did, who sowed his seeds one day, and went and 
grubbed them up in the morning to see if they 
had grown. That line of Longfellow’s deserves 
to pass into a proverb, and perhaps it will: 
‘Learn to labor, and to wait.”’ The worst of all is, 
when such impatience tempts any one to do what 
is doubtful and wrong. “ Better go about than 
fall into the ditch.” ‘It’s very much nearer, 
sir, across the fields,” said a man once to a youth 
who was asking his way, “you'll go across three 
fields, and then down the lane, and then take the 
second gate, and then three or four fields more, 
and then you'll come to the road again.” It was 
a pleasant thing to walk on a softer path than 
that of the hard stony turnpike, and very desira- 
ble to save a mile’s walking; but he soon got be- 
wildered, could not exactly remember his direc- 
tions, lost his way, and arrived at his journey’s 
end an hour or two later than if he had taken 
the road, and sadly bespattered into the bargain. 
“The highway is never about.” Avoid all near 
cuts to wealth; for God’s own finger has writ- 
ten up that notice: “No road this way. Dan- 
gerous: ‘Trespassers will be prosecuted to the 
utmost rigor of the law.”” “He that hasteth to 
be rich, hath an evil eye, and considereth not 
that poverty shall come upon him.” (Prov. 
xxviii. 22.) And the Apostle Paul has said, 
even more emphatically, “They that will be 
rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men 
in destruction and perdition.” (1 Tim. vi. 9.) 

“They that hold the greatest farms, pay the 
least rent ;”” that is, those to whom God has given 
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most, render the least return. Not always; for. 
we know some rich men who really give in pro- | 
portion to their wealth. Still, it is a proverb of | 
only too wide an application. Itis no uncommon 
thing for people who give liberally whilst they 
have comparatively little, to give no more when 
they have much, and even to lessen their libe- 
rality. Solomon says, ‘ Honor the Lord with 
thy .substance, and with the first fruits of all 
thine increase; so shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses burst out with new 
wine.” (Prov. ili. 9, 10.) “As God hath 
prospered him,” is the new Testament rule; or, 
to apply the proverb, “ the rent according to the 
farm.” 

A great many proverbs relate to debt. “Cut 
your coat according to your cloth ;’’ “Stretch 
your legs according to your coverlet;” “Sleep 
without supper and wake without owing ;” “‘Debt 
is the worst kind of poverty.”” It seems a hard 
thing, sometimes, not to have what others have, 
and an easy, pleasant thing to take credit for what 
we want, or think we want. As business is con- 
ducted now-a-days, many people can scarcely do 
without credit; but there are others with fixed 
incomes who have no need for it at all; and no 
man should buy that for which he has not a fair 
prospect of being able to pay ina reasonable 
time. To say nothing of the dishonesty which 
debt often involves, and of the inconveniences 
which it entails on others, it is a miserable thing 
for the man himself, driving him to many a dis- 


honorable subterfuge, and causing him many a 


sleepless night. There is an old story of a man 
bidding very high, at a sale, for the pillows of 
a man whose extravagance had resulted in ruin. 
He was asked how it was he was so bent on hav- 
ing them. ‘They must be capital pillows,” he 
repliei, “‘on which a man could sleep with so 
much debt.”” We have seen mavy a one ruined, 
both in character and estate, and it has all been 
through improvident and needless debt. Keep 
out of debt, for “out of debt, out of danger.” 


(To be continued.) 


RAIMENT. 


One day, while walking with a friend, Gott- 
hold met a young man dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, and could not help looking back at him, 
and exclaiming with a sigh, O Righteous God, 
what will be the issue of this rage for novelties 
and vain show? How happens it that the world 
more and more seeks her honor in disgrace, and 
her wisdom in folly? I often think of what the 
Holy Spirit says (Acts xxv. 23) of Queen Ber- 
nice, viz., that she came “with great pomp” 
(orig. phantasy). The reigning fashion seems 
tome to be of the same phantastic character. 
There is hardly any one who now considers it a 
sin to wear a mask, and conform to the world. 
But, inquired his companion, can there really be 
so much sinfulness in the changes which dress 
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undergoes? In itself, replied Gotthold, dress 
belongs to the class of things neutral. It makes 
a man neither better nor worse in the sight of 
God, it draws upon him neither the Almighty’s 
favor nor frown ; still the coat shows what the 
man and what his heart is. Can you doubt, that 
many a one, in his gay attire, cut according to 
the newest style, is an idol to himself? With 
what pomp and pride he struts along, and fancies 
that none makes so fine a figute. Though one 
bow ever so soon or so humbly to him, yet he, 
on the contrary, scarcely deigns to return the 
salutation. In this way, the old man, whom we 
are bound to crucify with his affections and lusts 
(Gal. v. 24), is warmly clothed, expensively or- 
namented, and idolatrously reverenced. The 
money given to supply the wants of a needy 
brother, is wastefully squandered, and the word 
of God in the heart choked among thorns. He 
whose frame of mind is such, that he is always 
lying abased at the feet of the Omnipotent—he 
who does not despise a Christian neighbor, 
though in poverty and rags—he who is ready at 
any hour, in obedience to the will of God, to ex- 
change the finest suit for the beggar’s cloak, or 
the deathbed shroud, may, perhaps, without sin, 
wear costly raiment. But how the children of 
the world, with all their swelling pomp, shall 
contrive to enter in at the strait gate which lead- 
eth unto life, must be left for them to try, if 
they will have it so! 

My God! naked came I into this world, and 
naked must I again depart out of it. While 
my life lasts, give me the food and raiment con- 
venient for me. If my rank or office requires a 
better dress, disengage, at least, my heart from 
it, and make me unconscious of what I wear. 
My soul desires ornaments of a different kind. 
Let the blood and righteousness of Christ be my 
badge and robe of honor.—Gotthold’s Emblems. 


NORWEGIAN LEGISLATION.—THE 
STATE. 

I was indebted to Prof. Munck for a sight of 
the Storthing, or National Legislative Assembly, 
which is at present in session. The large hall 
of the University, a semi-circular room, some- 
thing like our Senate Chamber, has been given up 
to its use, until an appropriate building shall be 
erected. The appearance and conduct of the 
body strikingly reminded me of one of our State 
Legislatures. The members were plain, practi- 
cal-looking men, chosen from all classes, and 
without any distinguishing mark of dress. The 
Speaker was quite a young man, with a mous- 
tache. Schweigaard, the first jurist in Norway, 
was speaking as we entered. The hall is very 
badly constructed for sound, and I could not 
understand the drift of his speech, but was ex- 
ceedingly struck by the dryness of his manner. 
The Norwegian Constitution has been in opera- 
tion forty-three years, and its provisions, in most 
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respects so just and liberal, have been most 
thoroughly and satisfactorily tested. The Swedes, 
and a small conservative party in Norway, would 
willingly see the powers of the Storthing curtailed 
a little, but the people now know what they have 
got, and are further than ever from yielding any 
part of it. In the house of almost every Nor- 
wegian farmer one sees the Constitution, with 
the facsimile autographs of its signers, framed 
and conspicuously hung up. The reproach has 
been made that it is not an original instrument 
—that it is merely a translation of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812, a copy of the French Con- 
stitution of 1791, &c.—but it is none the worse 
for that. Its framers at least had the wisdom 
to produce the right thing at the right time, 
and by their resolute and determined attitude to 
change a subject province into a free and inde- 
pendent State: for, carefully guarded as it is, 
the union with Sweden is a source of strength 
and security. 

One peculiarity of the Storthing is, that a 
majority of its members are, and necessarily 
must be, farmers—whence Norway is sometimes 
nicknamed the Farmer State. Naturally, they 
take very good care of their own interests, one 
of their first steps being to abolish all taxes on 
landed property; but in other respects I cannot 
learn that their rule is not as equitable as that 
of most legislative bodies. Mugge, in his re- 
cently published Nordisches Bilderbuch (North- 
ern Picture-Book) gives an account of a conver- 
sation which he had with a Swedish statesman 
on this subject. The latter was complaining of 
the stubbornuess and ignorance of the Norwegian 
farmers. Mugge asked: 

‘The Storthing then consists of a majority of 
coarse and ignorant people ?” 

Statesman.— I will not assert that. A cer- 
tain practical understanding cannot be denied 
to the most of these farmers, and they often give 
their sons a good education before giving them 
the charge of the paternal fields. One there- 
fore finds in the country many accomplished 
men: how could there be 700 students in Chris- 
tiania, if there were not many farmers’ sons 
among them ?” 

Author.—“ But does this majority of farmers 
in the Storthing commit absurdities; does it 
govern the country badly, burden it with debts, 
or enact unjust laws ?”’ 

Statesman.—“ That cannot exactly be admit- 
ted, although this majority naturally gives its 
own interests the preference and shapes the gov- 
ernment accordingly. The State has no debts ; 
on the contrary, its treasury is full, an abun- 
dance of silver, its bank-notes in demand, order 
everywhere, and, as you see, an increase of 
prosperity, with a flourishing commerce. Here 
lies a statement before me, according to which, 
in the last six months alone, more than a hun- 
dred vessels have been launched in the different 
ports.” 
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Author.—“ The Farmer-Legislature, then, as 
[ remark, takes care of itself, but it is niggardly 
and avaricious when its own interests are not 
concerned ?” 

Statesman.—“ It is a peculiar state of affairs. 
In very many respects this reproach cannot be 
made against the farmers. If anything is to be 
done for science, or for so-called utilitarian ob- 
jects, they are always ready to give money. If 
a deserving man is to be assisted, if means are 
wanted for beneficial purposes, Insane Asylums, 
Hospitals, Schools, and such like institutions, 
the Council of State are always sure that they 
will encounter no opposition. On other oceca- 
sions, however, these lords of the land are as 
hard and tough as Norwegian pines, and button 
up their pockets so tight that not a dollar drops 
out.” 

Author.—“ On what occasions ?” 

Statesman.—“ Why you see, (shrugging his 
shoulders,) these farmers have not the least com- 
prehension of statesmanship! As soon as there 
is any talk of appropriations for increasing the 
army, or the number of officers, or the pay of 
foreign ministers, or the salaries of high official 
persons, or anything of that sort, you can’t do 
anything with them !” 

Author (to himself )—“ God keep them a long 
time without a comprehension of statesmanship ! 
If I was a member of the Storthing, I would have 
as thick a head as the rest of them.” —Bayard 
Tay!or. 


TOE SMITHSONIAN AQUARIUM. 


A fine “marine aquavivarium,” or ‘‘ aqua- 
rium,” has been prepared at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, where the public can now inspect its 
curious contents. It is said that an eminent 
French zoologist, in order to prosecute his studies 
on the marine animals of the Mediterranean, 
provided himself with a water-proof dress, glass 
helmet, and breathing tubes, that he might walk 
about under water, and mark the habits of the 
various creatures pursuing their avocations. 
Any one who will visit the Smithsonian aqua- 
rium can enjoy the same opportunities, and 
become acquainted with the strange animals and 
plants of the sea without diving to gaze on them. 

The aquarium is simply a glass tank erected 
on a table, and filled with sea water, in which 
flourish marine plants and animals without any 
aid, or even changing the water. All that is ne- 
cessary is to maintain such a balance between 
the animal and the vegetable existences that the 
one shall exactly sustain the vital functions of 
the other. Vegetation, under the stimulus of 
light, produces pure oxygen, and, as this is the 
vivifying principle of animal life, it is easy to 
perceive that the vegetable and the animal res- 
pirations counterbalance each other. 

The bottom of the Smithsonian aquarium is 
an imitation of the bottom of the sea, composed 
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of silver sand, coarse sand and pebbles. In the 
centre is a mass of rock, giving shelter and con- 
cealment to such animals as like concealment, 
while jotted about are growing specimens of Fuct 
and Alge. In this miniature ocean cave are 
about three hundred specimens of animal vi- 
tality, belonging to some thirty-eight species of 
fishes, Mollusca, Crustacea, and Polypes. Some 
of these burrow in the sand, or modestly hide 
among the pebbles; others, like the hermit 
crabs, (having taken possession of vacant suits 
of submarine armor, ) flourish about belligerently, 
ready for a fight. Some are perfectly transpa- 
rent, like animated particles of jelly; others are 
enshrined in their thick shells. The curious 
‘horse fish’ paddles about with his filmy dorsal 
fin ; and a lethargic “clam’’ protrudes its siphons, 
enveloped in a shaggy fringe; a solitary “ floun- 
der” was evidently annoyed when rooted out, 
and immediately burrowed himself again in the 
sand; while two pugnacious crabs fought over 
an amphitrite aurocoma, which had been ob- 
ligingly sacrificed, that we might see its golden 
combs. 

It is next to impossible, though, to give an 
idea of the inhabitants of the Smithsonian aqua- 
rium, and we advise all who can to pay it a visit. 
It will repay them for the trouble, and will add 
to their stock of useful information.— Washing- 
ton paper. 
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INCREASE AND RENEWAL OF THE SLAVE- 
TRADE.—For several months past the newspapers 
have contained numerous accounts of active slave- 
trade operations on the coasts of Africa and 
Cuba. The French Immigration scheme has 
also been added to the common slave-trade, pro- 
ducing similar effects in Africa and differing from 
it in no important feature. A committee of the 
South Carolina Legislature, submitting a report 
on that part of the Governor’s Message which 
relates to slavery, strongly urged the policy of 
re-opening the African slave-trade to the United 
States, and recommended the adoption of the 
following resolutions, which, however, did not 
receive the sanction of the Legislature : 

“1. That the chief and almost entire produc- 
tive industry of the slaveholding States is agri- 
culture, to the successful prosecution of which 
the labor of negro slaves is indispensably neces- 


Z. That there is a great and growing defi- 
ciency of agricultural labor in the said States, 
which the natural increase of the slave popula- 
tion is inadequate to supply. 
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3. That.the effect of prohibiting the importa- 
tion of slaves from abroad is to limit the expan- 
sion of the productive industry of the said States, 
and of the population which that industry sus- 
tains, to the ratio of the natural increase of the 
slave population. 

4. That the importation of slaves from abroad 
would accelerate the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the slaveholding States, and 
promote their progress in wealth, population and 
general improvement, and that such importation, 
carried on under proper regulations, would not 
be inconsistent with the principles of justice and 
humanity. 

5. That the effect of an entire suppression of 
the African slave trade would be to confine the 
negroes to their own country, and preclude them 
from such means of relief from the pressure of a 
redundant population as might be afforded by 
emigration in the only form in which its benefits 
ean be extended to them.” 

The concluding resolution argues that ‘ the 
act of Congress declaring the African slave-trade 
to be piracy, if it be understood as affirming that 
it is piracy in the nature of things and in the 
sense of the Constitution, affirms what is untrue ; 
and inasmuch as it purports and intends tw con- 
vert into piracy what is not so in the nature of 
things and in the sense of the Constitution, the 
said act is unconstitutional, null and void.” 


In these resolutions and in the increase of 
the slave trade, we have revealed the grand 
motive which lies at the bottom of slavery, and 
is constantly urging to daring and success- 
ful efforts to fill up its waste of human life, and 
to supply the ever increasing demand for slave- 
labor. 

“The chief and almost entire productive in- 
dustry of the slaveholding States is agriculture ;”’ 
the principal results of this agriculture are cotton, 
sugar, molasses, rice and tobacco; the natural 
increase of the slave population is inadequate to 
furnish a sufficient amount of labor for the supply 
of the market with these articles; hence the 
necessity felt by Cuba of resorting to Africa for 
slaves, and hence the extensive domestic slave 
trade between the planting States and those 
States where slave labor is no longer profitable, 
and hence, too, the desire in the former to revive 
the African traffic in human beings. 

Can we doubt the truth of the proposition that 
the vitality of the whole system depends upon 
the demand for its fruits? that the market for 
the products of slave-labor makes slavery and the 
slave-trade ? But this bringing the responsibility 
home to our tables and our wardrobes is apt to 
cause unpleasant sensations when connected with 
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a knowledge of the extensive and extraordinary | 


efforts to extend and strengthen the iniquity. 
“The slave trade,” wrote a correspondent of the 
Ledger, a few days since, “is now carried on 
with redoubled energy on the southwest of 
Africa and the river Congo. The American 
slavers, from Boston, New York and New Orleans, 
prosecute the trade with great energy and success. 
The slave barracoons are along the coast, on every 
bay and inlet. 

It is prosecuted in American built ships, under 
American colors, and with American registers. 
These papers generally protect them from moles- 
tation. The American Squadron rarely make a 
capture, because they are outsailed in a chase by 
the swift clipper slavers. But the swifter British 
steam vessels of war catch them, and make a 
compromise, by which the slaver, to avoid being 
turned over to the Americans for punishment, 
under U. 8. law, surrenders his vessel as a prize, 
and is let off seot free, with all his crew. They 
can afford to lose four vessels out of five, and 
still make a large profit.’’ 

A letter to the Ledger from the U. 8. sloop- 
of-war Dale, on the coast of Africa, dated “Nov. 
14th, 1857,” says: ‘“‘The slave trade is very 
active at present—in fact it seems to be all the 
rage out here. In the past three months the 
English cruisers have captured not less than 
twenty prizes. They, however, have a squadron 
of eighteen steamers employed on this station, 
whereas we have but three sloops of war, a force 
by no means adequate to perform the amount of 
cruising required.” 

Greatly would we rejoice in the adoption by 
our government of some pacific measures, if any 
such are practicable, for the lessening of this 
traffic ; but its suppression can scarcely be hoped 
for while slavery exists. In a recent letter to 
the London 7'imes, Dr. Livingstone expresses the 
opinion that the English cruisers, previous to 
the Russian war, had diminished the slave trade 
in certain parts of Africa, but he adds: “ It is 
not to be supposed for a moment, that the pres- 
ent system of coercion will result in a radical 
eure of the evil.” 


If the slaveholders in our planting States could 
no longer resort to the home slave-trade to sup- 
ply “‘ the great and growing deficiency of agri- 


ceives its tens of thousands of slaves from Afri- 
ea, in direct contravention of treatics between 
Spain and Great Britain. The necessities of a 
profligate court and the claims of commerce 
overreach honor, justice, mercy and humanity. 
The same spirit predominates in our Southern 
States. The Charleston Courier lately denounced 
as a “ death bed folly,” the noble act of George 
W. P. Custis, in directing by will that his slaves, 
between two and three hundred, shall be set 
free. ‘It is high time,” says that paper, “ that 
Virginia had some law on the statute book 
against this destruction of property;” “ the power 
should be taken away from men, in their second 
childhood, of removing so much labor from the 
industry of the State.” 

It is gratifying to learn that the influence of 
the British Government has been exerted to in- 
duce the Emperor of the French to put an end to 
the “ immigration slave-trade” now in operation 
under his sanction. On the 24th of Eleventh 
month last, a large deputation, embracing dele- 
gates from various parts of the kingdom, waited 
upon the Karl of Clarendon with a memorial from 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
against the French immigration scheme, and was 
received with marked courtesy. He expressed 
his concurrence with the memorial, and said 
that representations had been made to the French 
Government on the subject, which he believed 
he could assure the deputation promised to be 
successful. ‘‘ He was much pleased,” says the 
London Friend, “to have the hands of the Gov- 
ernment strengthened by so general an expres- 
sion of the anti-slavery sentiment of the country, 
as was conveyed by the attendance of so numer- 
ous a deputation from so many parts of England ; 
and he considered it was calculated to produce 
an excellent result in sustaining the efforts the 
Government were making to induce that of 
France to put a stop to a traffic which, though 
disguised under the name of free immigration, 
was only a slave-trade of the most unmitigated 
kind.” 





Witi1aM Forster.—Although several no- 
tices of the character and labors of this meek, 
faithful and devoted Christian minister and phi- 
lanthropist, have already appeared in this journal 


cultural labor in the said States,” they would | since his decease in Tennessee nearly four years 
probably sacrifice the Union itself to the impor-| ago, yet it is thought a brief sketch of his life, 
tation of slaves from abroad. Cuba annually re-| which is written with great clearness and dis- 
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crimination, and was, recently circulated in Eng- 
land, will be read with peculiar interest and 
much instruction. A portion is therefore pub- 
lished this week, to be followed by the remainder 
in two successive numbers. 


DeceasE OF IsaBEL Casson.—A letter re- 
ceived from England by a friend in this city, 
mentions the decease of our beloved friend Isabel 
Casson, on the 26th of 11th month last. Her 
memory will be precious to many who witnessed 
her Gospel labors in this country thirteen years 
since. Rachel Priestman, who was her valued 
co-laborer during much of that journey, died in 
Ireland, 16th of 7th month, 1854, having been 
engaged there in a religious visit. 


Through the London and British Friends we 
have an account of the arrival of Grover Kemp 
and his son, and William Holmes, in the island 
of Antigua on the 19th of 10th mo. last. Meet- 
ings held at Piggott’s Village and Parham the 
following week, were numerously attended by 
the colored people. 


MaRriegD, the 17th of 9th mo. last, at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Richland, Iowa, James T. Hurcuin, to Mary Hap- 
LEY, both of the same meeting. 


Diep, in Cincinnati, on the 22d of 10th mo., 1857, 
Epitu JupKiys, daughter of William and Mary P. Jud- 
kins, in the 3d year of her age. 

——, In Rush Co., Ind., on the 1st of 12th mo. last, 
GuuieLMA Binrorp, wife of Ashbel Binford, in the 53d 
year of her age, a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
Meeting ; after a protracted illness of more than a 
year, during which time she suffered much physical 
pain, yet always maintained a cheerful and quiet 
spirit. She often spoke of her exit, and as she neared 
her close was heard to say, “That she felt no fears 
in passing the dark threshold to the valley of the 
shadow of death ; that her work was done; peace was 
her portion, and she trusted, nay believed, that a 
crown was prepared for her in the mansions of purity.” 

, In Bartholomew Co.,Ind., on the 24th of 11th 
mo. last, Witt1am Parker, an Elder and member of 
Driftwood Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged nearly 
66 years. 


SOUP HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city 
with Soup commenced its delivery of food on the 
31st ult., and will continue open every day ex- 
cept First days. 

Donations in meat, flour, rice or vegetables 
will be gratefully received at the House, No. 28 
(new number) Green Street between Spruce and 
Pine and 4th and Sth streets; and in money, by 

he Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, 4th below 
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Spruce street, or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 
or any other of the members. 
Jan. 9—2 t. 


CHURCH-RATE CONTEST AT TOTTENHAM. 


No combined and systematic effort to abolish 
this oppressive impost has ever been made in 
this parish until the present week. The various 
bodies of Dissenters have considered themselves 
impotent to resist what they have hitherto deemed 
the overwhelming influence of the[;Church. The 
Society of Friends, after having vainly remon- 
strated with the vestry, in association with many 
of their Dissenting brethren and others who de- 
precated all compulsory payments for religious 
purposes, resolved, by a steadfast and temperate 
opposition to the rate, to test the sentiments of 
the inhabitants on the question. In conformity 
with this resolution, the rate-payers were visited 
at their own houses by deputations from the 
committee formed to conduct the operations, and 
pamphlets and hand-bills, affording information 
on the subject, effectively circulated. The result 
of the poll, which terminated on Sixth-da, even- 
ing, the 4th of Ninth Month, was highly satis- 
factory, and itis believed will finally set the 
question at rest in this parish. The contest was 
conducted in a friendly, yet decided manner, 
and as it was felt that the triumph was that of a 
principle—not of a party, it is anticipated that 
the result will be the promotion of harmony and 
good neighborhood amongst all classes. For 
the rate, 242; against the rate, 459 ; majority 
against the rate, 217.—Lnglish Puper. 


For Friends’ Review. 
A NEW TREATY WITH THE SENECA INDIANS AT 
TONAWANDA. 


The readers of the Review may be gratified 
to learn that the litigation between the ‘‘ Ogden 
Land Company,” and the Tonawanda Band of 
Seneca Indians, which has been carried on for 
the last fifteen years, is likely to be terminated 
by a treaty which was entered into on the 5th of 
last month. 

To those who are acquainted with most of the 
circumstances which have induced the litigation 
referred to, this treaty is particularly gratifying ; 
and philanthropists will rejoice to hear, that a 
contract has at last been made with a band of 
Indians, which appears to have for its basis, an 
acknowledgement that the Red Man has rights 
which should be respected. That the readers 
of the Review may appreciate what has been 
gained for the Indians, I will endeavor, as briefly 
as possible, to give a synopsis of the principal 
matters bearing on the recent treaty. 

Without tracing the matter further back than 
1786, it appears the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts ceded to the State of New York, the 
government, sovereignty and jurisdiction of four 
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parcels of land, situated in the last named State, | to this time, took up their toilsome journey, to 


amounting in all to 114,869 acres. And New 
York ceded to Massachusetts, the right of pre- 
emption of the soil from Indians, and all other 
titles of New York to the same. 

By this latter cession, the State of Massachu- 
setts only in fact acquired the riyht to purchase, 
to the exclusion of all others, when the Indians 
should conclude to sell their lands. 

Subsequently Thomas L. Ogden and Joseph 
Fellows acquired from the State of Massachu- 
setts its right to purchase the soil of the Indians. 

In the year 1830, an act was passed by the 
General Government, providing “for an ex- 
change of lands with the Indians residing in any 
of the States or Territories.”” We now come to 
the year 1838, when a treaty was made “ with 
the New York Indians,” and so far as the Seneca 
Tribe were concerned, it was a very unrighteous 
instrument, and one which a member of the 
Company expressed, in the latter part of his life, 
“covered each one of them with a cart load of 
infamy.” 

Without entering into a detailed account to 
show how the ‘‘ Company” obtained the signa- 
tures of a majority of chiefs out of three Bands 
of the Seneca Tribe, which, if the testimony of 
Indians before our Courts is reliable, were nearly 
all obtained by bribery or fraud, we find that 
in this year, the Seneca Indians agreed to sell 
their lands, 114,869 acres, with their improve- 
ments, for the sum of 202,000 dollars, (49,920 
acres of the above lie adjacent to the city of 
Buffalo.) The Indians agreed that the United 
States should receive the money from the “ Com- 
pany,” and they, the Indians, were to receive 
320 acres of land in the now Territory of Kan- 
sas, for each soul of their Tribe. Upon the 
“sober second thought”’ of the Indians, they 
became decided they would not willingly submit 
to its terms. For divers reasons, this treaty was 
never carried into effect. But en the 20th of 
Sth mo., 1842, another treaty was entered into, 
by the terms of which, the parties, with the ex- 
ception of the Tonawandas, agreed to a “ compro- 
mise,” viz: 

The Indians will give up the two Reservations 
of Buffalo and Tonawanda, (the latter situated 
in the county of Genessee,) amounting together 
to 62,720 acres of choice land, and receive 
therefor the two Reservations of Cattaraugus and 
Alleghany, containing 52,149 acres. That part 
of the former treaty, however, which granted to 
each Indian 320 acres of land in the territory 
west of Missouri, was again stipulated. 

Under the above arrangement the Buffalo 
Band left the land of the graves of Red Jacket 
and Cornplanter, fur their new home in the 
wilderness of the west. But before two years 
had elapsed, they saw that if they remained 
longer where they were, hunger and sickness 
would soon make an end of their once powerful 
Band, and most of those who remained alive 





return to their brethren in the State of New 
York. Of this number many died before they 
reached their former homes. Those of them 
who reached their former abodes, now reside on 
the three other Reservations, mostly on the Catta- 
raugus and Alleghany. 

For several years the Tonawandas have been 
slowly but steadily advancing in the cultivation 
of the soil, and in general intelligence, and. are 
fast assimilating to the customs of the whites. 

Within a few years past, they have erected 
several very comfortable dwellings, with the 
conveniences which they observe in the houses 
of their white neighbors, by whom they are 
surrounded and with whom they mostly live on 
terms of friendship. 

They have many good minds amongst them, 
and can point with a feeling of just pride, to 
their head chief, Ely S. Parker, who, for some 
years held a very responsible station, as Civil 
Engineer, in the employ of the State of New 
York, and now holds a post in the same capacity 
under the General Government. 

All who heard their case argued before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a few 
months since, will recollect seeing this same 
Indian, and that he was well posted on the points 
he desired his counsel to press upon the attention 
of the Court. He was also in attendance with 
his counsel and a few of his friends, when they 
waited on the President, a few months since, to 
make a final appeal to him for protection. And 
it will not derogate from any one in attendance 
at this interview, to believe his suggestions were 
worthy of consideration. 

In fifth month last, the President sent a Com- 
missioner, who formally ordered the Indians to 
leave their Reservation by the following Autumn, 
or the Government, as then advised, would after 
that take active measures for tlrir removal. It 
was after this order that the Indians concluded 
to make a final appeal to the President for pro- 
tection. And of his attention to their petition, 
his sympathy for them, and his determination to 
do justice in the case, his order for a new treaty 
is the best evidence. 

By former treaties, and under the law pro- 
viding for an ‘‘exchange of lands,” the Seneca 
Nation, and of course, the Tonawandas, became 
entitled toa large tract of land in Kansas, it 
being 320 acres for each individual Indian ; and 
any number of them had a right to remove there 
and take possession of such lands. The share 
of the Tonawandas would amount to about 
208,000 acres. They are also entitled to their 
share of the sum of 400,000 dollars, set apart 
for the expense of their removal, and for their 
support for the first year of their residence in 
the far West. By the present arrangement, the 
Tonawandas agree, (all the chiefs signing except 
| one who was “afraid of treaties,’’) to relinquish 
| all the above rights to the government, which 
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284 FRIENDS’ 
allows them 256,000 dollars, which is at the 
rate of about $1 25 per acre for the lands which 
the Band could have demanded in Kansas. They 
also get from the Ogden Company, the “ im- 
provement,” and certain other monies, due under 
the treaty of 1842. 

With this sum, they purchase of the Ogden 
Company not less than 6,500 acres of their 
Reservation, or a larger amount if the Indians 
choose to purchase, which the Company or its 
assigns are willing to sell at a price not far from 
twenty-five dollars per acre. But this quantity 
will be amply sufficient for the agricultural pur- 
poses of the Band, which now numbers about 
650 souls, and is all they will make an effort to 
acquire. 

The Company are to execute a deed with the 
usual covenants; said deed to be held in trust 
for their sole use and benefit. The balance of 
the money paid by the United States, not in- 
vested in the lands of their Reservation, is to be 
secured to them in stocks of the United States, 
or theState of New York; and the income 
arising therefrom, to be paid as other annuities 
are now paid them. 

It will be secn therefore, that this is a bargain 
advantageous to both parties, for the govern- 
ment has the 208,000 acres immediately con- 
tiguous to Missouri,—saves the expense of 
removing the Indians thither, and a year’s sup- 
port; and the painful necessity that would have 
arisen, of a forcible removal. 

The great advantage to the Indians in this 
treaty over others, it will be observed, is, that it 
extinguishes the pre-emption right to purchase, 
which has been an immense power in the hands 
of speculators, and has induced aggressions 
which the illiterate red man has been unable to 
resist. They also have a deed in fee, under 
which they will rest assured no one can dispos- 
sess them of their lands without their consent. 

The Indians, and their many friends in this 
section, duly appreciate the special interest Presi- 
dent Buchanan has taken in this matter; for to 
him and the Secretary of the Interior, Jacob 
Thompson, (Commissioner Denver concurring,) 
mainly belongs the credit of proposing, and of 
course of ordering, the present treaty to be 
based on the principle of securing both to the 
Government and to the Indians their just rights. 

In this connexion should John H. Martindale, 
the principal attorney for the Indians, also be 
mentioned. He has for the last fifteen years 
devoted his best powers, in the meridian of life, 
to defending them, in the numerous suits brought 
against them, and also to protecting their inter- 
est from the aggressions of settlements under the 
Ogden titles. In all which cases he has been 
uniformly successful in all the Courts in this 
State, and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

By the above humane arrangement, if 
ratified by the Senate, which can scarcely be 
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doubted, the Tonawandas retain their old homes, 
to which they are so strongly attached; and a 
few years will determine whether it is their 
“manifest destiny” to “dwindle away’’ before 
the ameliorating influences of civilization. 


Batavia, 12 mo., 1857. W. H. P. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS. 
Report OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Secretary Thompson’s report opens with an 
exhibit of the operations of the Land Bureau. A 
historical sketch is given of the methods by which 
the public domain was originally acquired, and 
then follows a schedule of the organization of the 
surveying system. The whole surface of public 
domain is stated at 1,450,000,000 acres, of 
which, 57,442,870 acres have never been offered 
for sale, and 80,000,000 acres were subject to 
entry at private sale on the 30th September last. 
The number of acres thus far sold is 363,862,464 
acres; leaving undisposed of, 1,086,137,536 acres. 
Last year, 22,889,461 acres of public lands were 
surveyed and reported; 5,300,550 acres were 
sold for cash ; 7,381,010 were located with mili- 
tary warrants ; and the railroad grants under the 
act of March, were 5,116,000 acres. The sum 
received on cash sales was $4,225,908, a falling 
off of $5,322,145, with a corresponding falling 
off in the location of lands with warrants of more 
than 20 per cent. 

The Bureau of Pensions returns a satisfactory 
report. Up toJune, 1857, a total of $61,314,620 
in money, and large donations of land, had been 
paid to Revolutionary soldiers or their widows. 
During the past year, 41,483 warrants for bounty 
land have been issued, requiring to satisfy them 
5,352,160 acres of public land. The number of 
warrants issued under all the Bounty Land acts 
of Congress from the Revolutionary War to the 
present time is 547,260—requiring 60,704,942 
acres of land. Frauds upon the Pension Office 
are numerous, and an extension of the statutory 
limit of two years is recommended, to remedy 
this evil. The report states, in detail, the con- 
dition of the public buildings at the capital, and 
then considers the subject of District Attorneys’ 
fees, concluding this branch with a recommenda- 
tion of an increase of the attorneys’ salaries on 
an eyuitable basis. The wagon-road works have 
been commenced on the routes from Fort Kearney 
to Honey Lake, in California, from El Paso to 
Fort Yuma, at the mouth of the Gila, and from 
the Platte River to the Running Water. The 
Mexican Boundary Commission having concluded 
its labors, its maps and journals have been 
turned over to the Department. 

The Patent Office reports, that from Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1857, 4,095 applications for patents 
were received, 820 caveats were filed, 2,066 
patents were issued, and 2,287 applications were 
rejected. The receipts of this Bureau for three 
quarters of the year have been $161,415; ex- 
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penditures, $163,942; excess of expenditures, 
$2,526. Of the expenditures, $27,939 were made 
up of fees restored to applicants after the exami- 
nation of their cases. The Secretary censures 
this practice, and urges the necessity of making 
the Bureau self-sustaining. The right of appeal 
to a District Judge is also censured, and a repeal 
of the law which authorizes the practice is 
earnestly urged. 

The report concludes with a strong endorse- 
ment of the utility of the Agricultural Division of 
the Department.— Nat. Era. 





THE HEDGEHOG. 

The hedgehog is the only representative of the 
Erinaceadz to be found in our latitudes, and 
his appearance and habits are so entirely different 
from those of the rest of our Fauna, that he has 
become surrounded with quite a little group of 
myths and wonderful stories. Among the ancient 
Egyptians, and in the Greek and Roman fabu- 
lists, we find him the emblem of craft and 
subtlety. Allian has much to tell us about his 
warfare with the foxes, and Aldrorandus devotes 
many pages to the proverbs and symbolism con- 
nected with him, In the rural districts of our 
own country, he is the subject of many curious 
superstitions, which cause him to be remorselessly 
killed wherever he shews himself. His old 
English name, urchin, was also one of the popu- 
lar names of the elves, many of whose attributes 
were believed toresemble his. The fairies sucked 
cows as they slept, and so did the hedgehog, and, 
like them also, he took especial delight in pil- 
laging orchards. Pliny indeed informs us that 
he climbs up the trees, and after shaking off the 
choicest apples and pears, tumbles himself down 
upon them, and runs away with his booty sticking 
upon his back ! but this is either one of Pliny’s 
long shots, or the idiosyneracy of some individual 
Tuscan, for at anyrate it is not the custom of the 
English species. To hear his cry when one is 
starting on a journey, is reckoned very unlucky. 
“The hedgepig thrice hath whined,” is one of 
the dismal omens which herald in the caldron- 
scene in Macbeth ; and Prospero’s spirits turned 
into hedgehogs to annoy Caliban. A little animal 
possessing such very negative means of defence, 
would seem to be harmless and pitiable; but, 
according to our rustics, he is the most astute 
creature in all creation, not excepting even the 
fox. 

The hedgehog usually takes up his residence 
in woods or wide double hedgerows, where he can 
hide away beneath the underwood; but he is 
perhaps fondest of a little thicket of fern and 
bracken near a running stream. The best time 
to meet with him is on a summer evening soon 
after sunset, for he is then just roused from his 
day-sleep, and walks out to look after food. You 
may often see him stealthily creeping along a 
hedge-bottom, rooting with his long snout among 
the herbage, and every now and then stopping 
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to crunch, with extra gusto, some delicious bonne 
bouche in the shape of a savory cockroach, or 
plump earthworm. The moment he sees you, he 
begins to run; but his awkward legs are not 
meant for fleetness ; and directly he sees there is 
no chance of escape, he tumbles upon his side, 
bows his head under his breast, draws in his legs 
and tail, and in half a second lies at your mercy, 
a ball of prickles. While in this position, it 
would be as easy to tear him to pieces, as to pull 
him open; he resists every effort, and possesses, 
moreover, a power of elevating and depressing 
his spines at will, which makes the attempt far 
from pleasant. So great are the strength and 
toughness of this covering, that Mr. Bell states 
he has seen a hedgehog in his possession run 
towards the precipitous wall of an area, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, throw itself off, con- 
tracting at the same instant into a ball, in which 
condition it reached the ground from a height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, and after a short interval, 
it would unfold itself, and run off unhurt. The 
writer has seen them thrown from nearly three 
times this height, without any apparent injury. 
For his size, the hedgehog is immensely fierce. 
He is a great gourmand, and will face almost 
any danger to please his palate. They are often 
known to enter poultry-houses, and after driving 
away the hens, devour the eggs. The young of 
birds which build their nests near the ground, 
are eaten by them, and they even attack the 
snake. This latter fact was often doubted, till 
Professor Buckland put it to the test by shutting 
up the two animals together in a large box. When 
first introduced, it was not apparent whether the 
snake recognised his enemy. It did not dart 
away, but kept creeping gently around the box 
while the hedgehog lay rolled up, and did not 
appear to see the intruder. The professor then 
laid the hedgehog on the snake, with that part of 
the ball where the head and tail meet, down- 
wards, and touching it. The snake proceeded to 
crawl ; the hedgehog started, opened slightly, and 
seeing what was under, gave the snake a hard 
bite, and instantly rolled itself up again. After 
lying a minute, it opened a second, and again a 
third time, repeating the bite; and by the third 
bite, the back of the snake was broken. This 
done, the hedgehog stood by the snake’s side, 
and passed its whole body successively through 
its jaws, cracking and breaking it at intervals of 
half an inch or more, by which operation the 
snake was quite finished. The hedgehog then 
placed itself at the tip of his fallen enemy’s tail, 
and began to eat upwards—as one would eat a 
radish—slowly, but without intermission, till 
half of him was devoured, and next morning he 
ate the remainder. A correspondent of Notes 
and Queries gives another instance of their 
voracity. He tells us that he once enclosed, in 
three separate hampers, a hedgehog, two star- 
lings, and a wood-pigeon ; the lids of each were 
securely fastened, and they were left ina garden- 
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house all night. Next morning the strings of all 
the hampers were severed, and only a few 
feathers were left of the birds, the hedgehog 
being found in the wood-pigeon’s hamper. With 
all his hankering after flesh, however, it is pretty 
clear, from the make of his mouth and teeth, 
that nature intended him for a vegetarian. “The 
manner in which they eat the plantain-roots in 
my garden,” says White of Selborne, “ is ver 
curious. With their upper mandible, which is 
much longer than the lower, they bore under the 
plant, and so eat the root off upwards, leaving 
the tuft of leaves untouched.”’ The popular idea, 
that they suck the cows as they sleep, has been 
commonly denied by all scientific men; but it 
still remains an article of the farmers’ creed, and 
they have certainly been found early in the 
morning in very suspicious vicinity to their 
udders. In all probability, the notion originated 
in the fact, that they are attracted to the animal 
by the smell, and sometimes come in for a share 
of the milk, which may have been squeezed out 
during sleep. 

There is another peculiarity about the hedge- 
hog which is very little known, but, if properly 
investigated, seems likely to lead to valuable 
discoveries. No poison of any kind will act upon 
its system. Pallas gave one a hundred cantha- 
rides, which the animal appeared to relish 
amazingly; while half of one of these acrid 
insects given to a dog or cat, would cause the 
most horrible torment. M. Leny caused one to 


be bitten several times in the throat and tongue 


by 2 viper, but without having the slightest 
effect; and Mr. Cuthbert Johnson, the well- 
known agricultural writer, states that prussic 
acid, arsenic, opium, and corrosive sublimate, 
have each been tried upon it without producing 
the slightest indisposition. 

The home of the hedgehog is a curious little 
structure of moss and dried leaves, and is gener- 
ally constructed with greater skill than that of 
any other of the nest-making mammalia. Some- 
times he builds it under the shade of a thick 
furze-bush, or oftener still in the little caves 
hollowed out by the rain— 

Under an oak whose antique root peeps out; 


and this perhaps is his favorite den, as it affords 
him the most protection from the foxes and dogs. 
The care he takes in rendering his dwelling 
wind-and-rain proof, has given rise to a popular 
notion that he is able to foresee changes in the 
weather, and alters the situation of his house 
accordingly ; hence, in many parts of England, a 
hedgehog’s nest is looked upon as a kind of 
Murphy’s Almanac, altogether infallible. Boden- 
ham, in his Garden of the Muses, published in 
1600, alludes to this idea in the simile: 


As hedgehogs doe foresee ensueing stormes, 
So wise men are for fortune still prepared. 


Into this hibernaculum, when the nights become 
chilly, and his food scarce, he betakes himself 
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for his long winter’s sleep ; first, however, taking 
care to roll himself up in such a prodigious 
quantity of moss and dried leaves, that the 
severest snows will leave him warm and dry. 
Unlike the rest of the sleepers, he accumulates 
no provisions. The only store he takes with him 
is a goodly layer of fat about the viscera and 
under the skin, which is slowly absorbed, as the 
waste of his inactive life requires. With the first 
warm beams of spring he wakes up lean and 
hungry ; and it is said that in this voracious con- 
dition he will attack almost anything, and has 
even been known to break his fast upon a hen. 
The disposition of the hedgehog may be very 
considerably modified by taming. James Dousa, 
the celebrated Dutch scholar, had a pet one which 
followed him about, and evinced the greatest 
attachment for his person. In London, they are 
much used to destroy the black beetles which 
abound in the underground kitchens ; and many 
instances are recorded of their becoming familiar 
with those who treat them kindly. The writer 
formerly had one who used to know his name 
‘Spot’? very well, and would directly uncoil 
himself at the sound of his master’s voice. He 
had so far overcome his natural timidity, as to lie 
before the fire in company with a cat and dog. 
With the latter, he was on very friendly terms ; 


but the cat and he always regarded each other 


with mutual aversion. Every now and then, 
without the slightest provocation, he would sud- 
denly open and bite her leg or tail, and then in- 
stantaneously contract himself again with a touch- 
me-if-you-dare kind of an air, which was vastly 
amusing. This may have been the mere exu- 
berance of hedg»hog spirits, but it was a great 
deal too much like earnest to make it pleasant 
for pussy, who, however, never ventured to retali- 
ate, for she had probably found that his prickles 
were more than a match for her claws. She placed 
her kittens upon a table, in order that they should 
be out of his reach; but one day, during her 
absence, he climbed up by the leg and pushed 
one of them off, and then rolling himself down 
after it, was proceeding to drag it away by the 
neck to his hole under the fire-place, when the 
mother happened to return. Then ensued a 
battle-royal. Utterly unmindful of her usual 
caution, the infuriated parent dashed herself 
three times against the enemy, and was each 
time received with fixed bayonets. Never, pro- 
bably, was there such an expenditure of spitting 
and fuming; but all to no purpose, for the 
hedgehog clung to his prey like a ferret. Had 
not the writer interfered, and caused the hedge- 
hog to drop the kitten, it would probably have 
been rent in two between the combatants. The 
eat was much pricked all over her face and 
shoulders, and the hedgehog had some ugly 
scratches under his throat. After this affair, 
they never lay together on the hearth. 

The uses to which the hedgehog has been put 
are numerous. Among the peasantry on the 











continent, and in many parts of England, it is 
used as food to a considerable extent. Hedge- 
hog-dumpling is by no means an uncommon 
cottage-dinner in Buckinghamshire. The flesh 
of the young animal is very white, and not unlike 
rabbit. Among the Romans, the spines were 
extensively used in carding wool, and several 
decrees of the senate are extant against the rich 
wool-staplers, who were in the habit of buying 
them all up, and thus forestalling the market. In 
medicine, he was formerly much used. Accord- 
ing to Albertus Magnus, the right eye of a 
hedgehog fried in oil, and kept in a brass vessel, 
imparts a virtue to the oil, so that when used as 
an ointment to the eye, it imparts such a wonder- 
ful clearness of vision, as to enable a person to 
see as well by night as by day! The fat is still 
believed by our country-folks to be very efficacious 
in deafness, and many a hedgehog falls a martyr 
to the delusion. 

We were about to take leave of our hero with- 
out saying a word of his domestic relations. 
He chooses his mate early in the spring. She 
usually produces from two to four at a time. 
They are very pretty little animals, with soft 
white spines and hanging ears. As they approach 
maturity, the thorns become harder and darker, 
and the ears become erect.— Chambers’ Journal, 


The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. —With 
a portrait. 2 vols.18mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This beautiful, but cheap edition—in fact the first 
complete edition of Whittier’s poems—needs only to 
be announced to be heartily and generally welcomed. 
For lyric fervor and intensity he is unexcelled, if 
equalled, by any poet with whose writings we are 
familiar. And this leading characteristic is combined 
with a glow of imagination, a tender and graceful 
fancy, and certain facile command of nervous English 
and the machinery of versification, which gratify the 
taste of the most fastidious critic, as well as the enthu- 
siasm of those who are more affected by the generous 
sentiments from which the poet derives his inspiration. 
It would be, however, superfluous to descant mi- 
nately on the many beauties which characterize the 
writings of one so universally appreciated. The reader 
need only compare the vigorous lyrics entitled “‘ Mas- 
sachusetts to Virginia,” “To Pius IX,” “Our State,” 
and “Leggett’s Monument,” with “Rafael,” “ Maud 
Muller,” “Ichabod,” ‘“ Forgiveness,” and ‘Words- 
worth,” to understand the range and variety of Whit- 
tier’s genius, The following introductory stanzas to 
this collection give the key-note of his poetry : 


PROEM. 


I love the old melodious lays 
Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of Spenser’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sydney's silver phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest 
morning dew. 


Yet vainly in my quiet hours, 
To breathe their marvellous notes I try ; 
I feel them, as the leaves and flowers 
In silence feel the dewy showers, 
And drink, with glad, still lips, the blessing of 
the sky. 
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The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often labor’s hurried time, 
Or duty’s rugged march, through storm and 
strife, are here. 
Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 
No rounded art the need supplies; 
Unskilled the subile lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature's face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


Nor mine the seer-like power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind ; 
To drop the plummet line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to find. 


Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown ; 
A hate of tyranny, intense, 
And hearty in its vehemence, 
Asif my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 


O Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 
Still, with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy 
shrine ! 


N. Y¥. Evening Post. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeiGn INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 19th 
nlt. have been received. In London, the improve- 
ment in financial affairs continued. The weekly re- 
turn of the Bank of England was considered very 
favorable, showing a further increase of bullion, both 
that and the reserve now exceeding the amount last 
spring, when the rate of discount was but 6} per cent. 
The demand for discounts at the bank was limited, 
and a speedy reduction of the rate was anticipated. 
Some additional failures were announced. The crisis 
at Hamburg appeared to be partially subsiding. The 
Burgesses of the city had authorized a new loan, mak- 
ing the whole amount of loans contracted for, about 
40,000,000 francs, (nearly $7,600,000.) The crisis had 
extended to Smyrna, where it was described as aggra- 
vated, and it continued severe in the north of Europe. 
The Bank of France had reduced its rate of discount 
to 6 per cent. 

Enetanp.—A memorial, signed by influential per- 
sons, has been presented to Lord Palmerston, praying 
him to make provision for granting suffrage to certain 
classes, by virtue of their educational acquirements. 
The royal assent has been given to the Bank Indem- 
nity bill. Parliament has adjourned to the 4th prox. 
The efforts to launch the Leviathan steamer were re- 
sumed on the 16th, but after moving it about three 
feet, the work was suspended sine die; three hydraulic 
battering rams, a powerful windlass, and the double 
chains which drag the vessel towards the water, hav- 
ing been burst and broken. It is supposed more hy- 
draulic machines will be required. 

France.—lIt is stated that instructions have been 
sent to the French Minister in China to co-operate 
effectively with Lord Elgin, and the English naval 
and military commanders. 

Turxey.—The Paris Patrie states that the Turkish 
government is about to bring the question of Eng- 
land’s occupation of the island of Perim, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, before the representatives of the great 
powers at Constantinople. Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, the British Minister, has quitted Constantinople, 
and gone to Vienna. 

Japan.—The Consul General of the United States 
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for Japan has concluded a convention with agents of 
that government, containing the following provisions: 
The port of Nangasaki is to be opened to American 
vessels, for repairing damages, and procuring neces- 
sary supplies. American citizens may reside perma- 
nently at Simoda and Hakodadi, and a vice consul may 
be appointed for the latter port. The value of Ameri- 
can coin is to be ascertained by weighing it with 
Japanese coin of the same metal, six per cent. being. 
allowed to the Japanese for the expense of recainage. 
The consul general states, as the effect of this, that 
where $100 in American silver has been paid bitherto, 
34} will now be paid. The relative value of gold to 
silver in Japan is 31-7 to 1, while in the United States 
itis16to1. Americans committing offences in Japan, 
are to be tried by the American Consul General, or 
vice consul, and punished according to American law; 
while Japanese offending against Americans sliall be 
tried by the Japanese authorities and laws. 
Mexico.—Great depredations have been committed 
by the Indians in the northern frontier States. The 
town of Queretaro is said to have been captured and 
pillaged by a compauy of banditti. The county ap- 


pears to be in a distracted state, and life and pi@perty 
very insecure. The British Charge cA wat 
recently attacked and robbed near the city of Mexico. 

CenrraL America.—The engineer corps Om the 
Honduras railway had so far advanced in thé work 
at the last advices, 11th month 25th, as to be @ble to 
report that the location of the road would pr@bably 
be completed by the Jst of next month. Tw@lTines 
have been surveyed over the summit, giving almaxi- 
mum grade of sixty-five feet to the mile dm the 
Atlantic, and seventy-four feet to the mile on the 
Pacific declivity. Col. Stanton, of the British Royal 
Engineers, had sailed from Panama for the Bay of 
Fonseca, to verify the survey in that quarter and 
report to the British government. 

Domestic.—Civil war appears to have again broken 
out in Kansas. Depredations committed on the Free 
State men in the neighborhood of Fort Scott, under 
pretence of collecting taxes, led to the organization 
of a vigilance committee to prevent them; and in an 
attempt to arrest some of its members, made by a U. 
S. Deputy Marshal with a posse of Missourians, a con- 
flict took place, in which the Marshal and others were 
wounded and forced to retreat. A body of U. 8. 
troops were subsequently sent against the free State 
men ; but Gen. Lane, as commander of the territorial 
militia, appointed at the special session of the legis- 
lature, took command of them, enrolled them into the 
militia, and prepared to resist the troops. The act 
under which the arrests were attempted, was repealed 
by the late legislature, over the Governor’s veto ; but it 
is now asserted that both the repealing act and the one 
organizing a militia, failed to become laws, from not 
having been signed by the presiding officers of both 
houses. If this be true, the informality was evidently 
overlooked by the legislature, which elected a full 
militia board under the law; and the latter body ap- 
pears to have sanctioned Lane’s proceedings. The 
territorial legislature adjourned on the 17th ult. Gov. 
Stanton issued a proclamation on the 19th, directing 
the proper arrangements for the election to be held 
on the 4th inst., for and against the Lecompton con- 
stitution. The free State men generally abstained 
from taking part in the election on the slavery clause, 
on the 21st ult. In Johnson County the reported ma- 
jority for slavery is 2000, Oxford giving 1300 votes. 
At Leavenworth, where the vote was 238 for slavery 
to 9 against, several Missourians were arrested for 
voting, but were released by Judge Lecompte on 
habeas corpus. Gov. Denver is said to have openly 
declared his approval of the course of Walker and 
Stanton, and his intention to follow their example. 

Later.—An engagement is reported to have oc- 
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curred between Lane’s party and the U. S. dragoons, 
in which the latter were repulsed. They retreated, 
and sent for reinforcements. Gov. Denver ordered 
three companies of dragoons to proceed to the place. 
Many of the citizens were hastening to join Lane. 

The Texas legislature has passed a bill which allows 
free negroes, who may desire it, to select masters and 
become slaves. 

The Navy Department has officially advised C. W. 
Field of New York, that the U.S. steamer Niagara will 
be again furnished to assist in laying the Atlantic tele- 
graph next summer. 

The Mormons in California are said to have sold 
all their lands and property there, and set out for 
Salt Lake, pursuant to the orders of Brigham Young. 
It was supposed that within six weeks at least 1000 
persons would leave their homes near San Bernardino, 
where many of them were in comfortable circum- 
stances. 

The official returns of the Minnesota State election 
show that the constitution was adopted almost unan- 
imously. The entire Democratic ticket for State 
officers was elected. H. M. Rice and J. Shields have 
been elected U. 8. Senators by the legislature. 

According to official statistics, the present year, the 
number of children attending school in California is 
30,487, but as the returns are very defective, the 
number is probably larger. The San Francisco Herald 
estimates the aggregate number of children in the 
State at 90,000. : 

Lieut. Beale, to whose expedition for constructing 
a military road from Texas to California, the camels 
recently imported were attached, reports that he has 
succeeded in locating a good wagon load from San 
Antonio, Texas, to the Colorado river. He states that 
the camels have been subjected to trials which n¢ 
other animal could have endured, yet they reached the 
Colorado, not only without loss, but in as good condi- 
tion as when they started. They sometimes carried 
water for the mules, for a week together, without re- 
ceiving any themselves ; traversed tracts covered with 
sharp volcanic rocks, without injury to their feet: 
and ascended and descended, with heavy packs, pre- 
cipitous places where an unloaded mule could scarcely 

ass. 
A writer in the Boston Traveller reports the average 
temperature of the first 24 days of last month as 
38-19 degrees ; being six degrees above the average 
of the same period during 33 years. 

Congress resumed its sessions on the 4th inst. 
Senator Pugh introduced a bill for the admission of 
Kansas as a State, which he said he offered as a com- 
promise. It provides for the admission of Kansas 
under the Lecompton Constitution ; and requires @he 
slavery section of that constitution to be submitted t« 
@ popular vote, on the 7th of 4th month next, the re- 
turns to be made to the Governor of the Territory in- 
stead of the President of the Convention, and the 
election to be pursuant to the laws in force in the 11th 
month last. It nullifies the provisions of the consti- 
tution relative tc its own amendment and to the pub- 
lic lands. 

In the House, the Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported a resolution requesting the President to com- 
municate all the information in his possession relative 
to the seizure of Walker in Nicaragua, with the in- 
structions to naval officers; which was adopted with 
amendments to include the fitting out of Walker’s ex- 
pedition, and an inquiry whether any treaty has been 
made for a joint protectorate of the Transit route. A 
resolution was also passed, asking the President 
whether the Nicaraguan government has made any 
complaint of Com. Paulding’s action ; and one instruct- 
ing the Committee on Territories to report whether 
the organic actof Utah ought to be repealed, and 
Utah attached to an adjoining territory. 





